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help us to realize our experience.  It is the same

any long poem. The intelligent reader of an epic has
a less purely contemplative experience than the intelligent
reader of a lyric. We may say that the experience is less
purely poetic, but it is emphatically not implied that it is

valuable.

1 have been considering the aesthetic attitude, as it may
arise at some point in the flow of our day-to-day experi-
ence. When this happens, our attention is arrested. We
from the forward push of action or speculation, and
no longer look to the past with an exclusive eye for those
memories which may help us in our next step. Imagery,
thought and emotion, however useless in the ordinary
sense, are allowed to flow in freely from their dark
reservoirs.

Thought for the morrow is the enemy of contemplation.

And, as we should expect, the aesthetic attitude occurs

most easily when we reflect on our yesterdays, in order

(as we fondly say) to live the past over again, and not in

order to lament our misuse of time or draw lessons for

the future: for in such reflection there is no call to action.

Aesthetic experience, then, as a product of leisure, rather

the aspect of a luxury, and it is a nice point how

far Professor Lascelles Abercrombie is right in claiming

it is "the most primitive and fundamental thing in

life".1

Part of the difficulty is that it seems impossible for
introspection to diagnose the aesthetic attitude in its
elementary beginnings.   How can we say, when we
1 Towards a Theory of Art, p. 14.